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an original historical excerpt, but, as Kornemann has noted, stands in a 
passage betraying the hand of a later reviser. If this be right, the pos- 
sibility of a certain identification of the Anonymous with Lollius becomes 
very dim, though the cleverness of Kornemann's exposition must be 
admitted. That Lollius Urbicus, senator, son of Hadrian's favored officer, 
from an African family, and already aged in the time of Alexander Seve- 
rus, could have written such a history as this, is easy to believe, 
but that he wrote this particular one we have no satisfactory proof. 

On the whole, however, Kornemann's work must be most highly 
praised and accepted as the foundation for future investigations in the 
Lives treated. He surpasses his predecessors in his freedom from pre- 
judice and his readiness to admit the possibility of a combination of 
sources as well as later revision, even in the shorter passages, which show 
the characteristics of this or that source. Careful analysis on this basis 
will, I believe, yield still further results. 

Henry A. Sanders. 

University op Michigan. 



The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Umpire. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. 
Pp. viii-i-154. II net. 

In these six lectures, delivered in the University of Chicago, Professor 
Mahaffy summarizes the results of twenty years' research. It is needless 
to say that he moves about with perfect mastery in this most difficult and 
most unsatisfactory, perhaps, of all great historical periods. The constant 
recurrence of his old-time Mtes noires, his high-Toryism and Homeric 
frankness, are more than atoned for by his charm of style and the noble 
and brilliant concluding lecture. 

Moreover, we fully accept his defense, set forth in 1896, of the use of 
modern analogy, and we may go farther and disclaim the need of any 
Olympic aloofness in the employment of modern parallels. But is it not 
just to require of the historian who trenches on current politics that he 
shall vindicate his claim to do so by showing something of the qualities 
of the high statesman? Professor Mahaffy is both too near and too far 
from his home-politics. 

Some grammatical slips and an Irish bull (p. 41) require correction, 
and on p. 55 something — perhaps a passage — appears to have dropped 
out before " Still more it lay." One finds it hard to account at this date 
for the extraordinary remark on p. 73: " The Greeks had long since laid 
aside the habit of consulting the wisdom of Egypt and the East, from 
which their civilization had once sprung." 

W. S. MiLNER. 

University College, Toronto. 



